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Quoted From Chapter Letters 


“Phi Delta Kappa depends, for the duration, to a very large extent 
upon field chapters for the maintenance of active membership strength. 
Due to the call to military service, to the diversion of many teachers and 
educators to civilian war jobs, and finally to depleted student enroll- 
ments in colleges of education, not only is fraternity activity within 
chapter groups reduced, but new membership for growth and replace- 
ment is not as available as in pre-war days. 

“Three responsibilities rest upon field chapters in this connection. 
First, every member should maintain his own active membership by 
prompt payment of current annual dues. Second, we should enlist into 
affiliated field chapter membership all Phi Delta Kappans who live in 
the immediate vicinity, i.e., former campus chapter members and initi- 
ates from any institution, but who are now too far removed from the 
home base to participate in campus chapter activities. Third, we should 
discover from among the men in educational work about us, those 
whose fraternal fellowship would be desirable, and propose them for 
election to membership through the regular channels. 

“Of these three responsibilities, Alpha Beta Field Chapter has al- 
ready met the first creditably. 

“To meet the second responsibility, all of us need to ‘spet’ Phi Delta 
Kappans in our midst who may have come from distant campus chap- 
ters and to invite them to attend and to affiliate with Alpha Beta Field 
Chapter. 

“The third responsibility is one that must be assumed by all of us. 
We should look about us for men possessing the personal and profes- 
sional qualifications desirable in members of Phi Delta Kappa. Nomi- 
nations for candidacy to membership should be presented in writing by 
two or more sponsors. The candidates receiving a favorable vote will 
then be presented to Nu Chapter at the University of Washington for 
final election and initiation into the fraternity."—Alpha Beta Field 


Chapter. 


President Ben says: 

“It is easy to scoff at idealistic, grandiose schemes for post-war 
education. It is popular for laymen, and some schoolmen, to regard 
any progressive scholarly proposals for change in our educational sys- 
tem as the idle dreamings of impractical professors. 

“I need not remind you that the hard-headed realists of not many 
years ago accepted dueling as the only satisfactory method of settling 
personal disputes; they thought that slavery was divinely approved, 
that industry could not produce without child labor, and that free edu- 
cation for all children was nothing but a Utopian dream. History has 
shown that idealistic dreamers are often the most practical of men, for 
no major step forward in human relations was ever taken without their 
setting the pace and outlining the goal, though their contributions were 
not recognized at the time. 

“We need idealists in the field of education, we need the ‘impractical’ 
scholars, we need the ‘crackpots’ for their enthusiasm, their energy, their 
dreams, their faith in man, and their stimulation. I am not advocating 
that we accept blindly proposals emanating from the rarified atmosphere 
of idealism. On the contrary, we must investigate thoroughly each pro- 
posal and judge it carefully on the basis of the research leading to it as 
well as by our own experience. Let us admit that the present organ- 
ization is not perfect; there’s something back of my Quaker friend’s 
assertion that ‘status quo’ is merely Latin for ‘a hell of a mess’! 

“Let us be realistic in appraising each proposal for post-war educa- 
tion, but, above all, let us not let realism become a cloak for inactivity.” 

—E. BEN Evans, President Alpha Rho Field Chapter. 


“One afternoon each month is ‘Prexy’s Hour’ at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, when President Howard L. Bevis keeps ‘open house’ in his 
office to get acquainted with all students, civilian or military, who care 


to make a call.” 


wT 


Origin and Sponsorship of the Dictionary Project 


HI DELTA Kappa voted at the Cincinnati meeting 
Po the National Council (December, 1937) to 
sponsor preparation of a comprehensive educational 
dictionary, and at subsequent intervals provided sub- 
stantial support for the project. This initiation of the 
project had been preceded by a period of preliminary 
work to which a number of individuals and organiza- 
tions contributed, especially the American Council 
on Education and the American Educational Research 
Association. 

The Dictionary of Education is under the super- 
vision of a committee (appointed by the Executive 
Committee of Phi Delta Kappa) whose membership 
consists of: Carter Alexander, Columbia University ; 
W. W. Charters, Stephens College; Paul M. Cook, 
ex-officio, executive secretary, Phi Delta Kappa; H. D. 
Rinsland, University of Oklahoma, and Army of the 
United States; W. Ray Smittle, Wayne University ; 
and Carter V. Good, chairman, University of Cincin- 
nati. 

Purpose and Contribution 

The primary purpose of the project is to make 
available a comprehensive dictionary of professional 
terms in education that will do for educational work- 
ers and teachers what already has been accomplished 
by technical dictionaries for practitioners in such 
special fields as medicine, law, engineering, and psy- 
chology. In clarification of the concepts and ter- 
minology employed in educational writing, speaking, 
and teaching, it is important to remember Mark 
Twain’s statement, ‘The difference between the right 
word and the nearly right word is the difference be- 
tween lightning and the lightning bug.” 


Scope and Delimitation 


The Dictionary is concerned with technical and pro- 
fessional terms and concepts in the entire area of 
education. As a general policy, it has excluded names 
of persons, institutions, school systems, organizations, 
places, and titles of publications and journals, except 
where a movement, method, or plan is represented. 

Only those foreign educational terms most fre- 
quently employed in the study of comparative edu- 
cation (particularly the schools of Canada, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy) are defined. An attempt 
has been made to select from such related fields as 


Words and Cooperation 


By CARTER V. GOOD 
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* Carter V. Good is professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and Chairman of Phi 
Delta Kappa Committee on Dictionary of Edu- 
cation. 


psychology, sociology, and philosophy those terms 
with significant educational connotations. 

Another problem of delimitation has been en- 
countered in choosing technical terms for definition, 
especially in school subject fields, so as to include 
only words with definite educational and professional 
connotations. Obviously, such purely content or sub- 
ject matter terms as “‘test-tube”’ in science, “‘triangle”’ 
in mathematics, and “voting” in civics are not in- 
cluded. 

Preparation of Definitions 

To validate the list of words chosen for inclusion in 
the Dictionary, several steps have been taken: (1) a 
preliminary master list of some 19,000 terms, based 
on a sampling of educational literature, was compiled ; 
(2) specialists who defined terms in particular areas 
were asked to add appropriate words to the master 
list; (3) reviewing committees which evaluated defini- 
tions sometimes added words for definition; and 
(4) the professional vocabulary of the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research was analyzed. The last pro- 
cedure was the most systematic method employed to 
discover any possible gaps in the definitions formu- 
lated. In alternate columns of the Encyclopedia the 
professional terms were underlined preliminary to 
compilation into an alphabetical check list, for com- 
parison with the definitions already in the files. Some 
2,000 new words for definition have resulted from 
this comparison. 

Approximately 20,000 definitions have been written 
by more than 100 coordinators or specialists and their 
numerous assistants, and edited by the staff of the 
Dictionary office. In turn, some 100 reviewing com- 
mittees, for the most part representing national pro- 
fessional organizations, have evaluated the definitions 
in particular areas. Finally, the editorial office has 
sought to collate all criticisms received for a particular 
definition, always referring the final version to the 
original author for approval. In many instances, 
several definitions for a particular term are listed 
seriatim to represent special usage in different sub- 
divisions of education. In these several stages of re- 
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finement, several thousand workers in all have given 


assistance. 
Publication Plans 


It is hoped that the Dictionary will be made avail- 
able during 1944. At this time the publisher, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., is studying the war situation and 
the availability of paper in relation to publication 
plans. 

At a later date an announcement will be made 
concerning sale of the volume at a special rate to 
members of Phi Delta Kappa. All royalties are pay- 
able to the fraternity. 


Reconstruction and Educational Concepts 


In future international relations the United States 
may choose isolation, imperialism, or cooperation. 
Since only the last alternative is tenable, such co- 
operation must be based on education, discipline, fair 
play, and even force to control aggression. 

Movements toward educational cooperation are al- 
ready under way. In October, 1943, at London the 
Ministers of Education of the allied countries dis- 
cussed the organization of an international bureau of 
education and the formulation of educational policy 
for the conquered countries. These Ministers ap- 
pointed commissions on: (1) intellectual cooperation 
of the allied governments; (2) provision of profes- 
sional educational literature for the occupied countries ; 
(3) availability of scientific and laboratory equip- 
ment; and (4) study of available educational films 
and visual aids. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the John Dewey 
Society are advocating similar plans for an emergency 
United Nations Council on Educational Policy with 
the following functions:* 


1. Study of educational conditions in the enemy 
countries and in enemy-occupied countries. 

2. Exchange of information on the wartime serv- 
ices and uses of education. 

3. Planning of joint postwar educational measures, 
cooperating with the U. S. Office of Foreign Relief and 


Rehabilitation. 
4. Provision of educational advice for the countries 


now occupied by the United Nations. 
5. Education of Axis prisoners of war. 


The Educational Policies Commission also recom- 
mends a permanent international agency for educa- 
tion, to take up the work of international cooperation 
in the period of reconstruction, with the following 
duties: 


* Education and the People’s Peace. Washington: National 


Education Association, 1943. Pp. 59. 
E. O. Melby, Editor, Mobilizing Educational Resources. 


Sixth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1943. Pp. xiv, 242. 
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1. To scan the textbooks and the curriculums of 
the foreign countries, to discover any policies of ag- 
gression that may be advocated by countries with 
narrow nationalistic interests. 

2. To formulate and improve educational standards, 
guided by an international educational charter. 

3. Cooperation in post-war relief and in the care 


and education of youth. 
4. Encouragement of intellectual cooperation and 


cultural exchange. 
5. Organization of a clearing house for education, 


with appropriate commissions to give advice and to 
conduct needed investigations. 
6. Stimulation of teaching to promote the objectives 
of international understanding and world citizenship. 
7. Study of the psychology and attitudes of the van- 


quished peoples. 


Education is carried on largely through the medium 
of words. Words are essential tools, but bad masters. 
If educational workers are to play their part in in- 
ternational cooperation, they must have a common 
understanding of educational concepts and terminol- 
ogy. It is in this way that the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion hopes to make a contribution. To paraphrase the 
view expressed by Ordway Tead,? we shall talk our 
way into either a good peace or a poor one, into a 
more thorough democracy or a hollow sham, into an 
economic order to serve mankind or a few capitalistic 
property owners. What good sense we talk and what 
good deeds we do depend in large part on the honest, 
intelligent, and understandable word. 


The Phi Delta Kappan 


Alibis and apologies are always more or less un- 
welcome. However, we feel that the late appearance 
and reduced size of successive issues of your magazine 
call for a statement of explanation. 

The last National Council (1941) wisely antici- 
pated greatly reduced income for the duration of the 
war and it established an economy budget for the cur- 
rent period of four years which involved a cut of 
approximately 50 per cent under previous annual 
expenditures for the magazine. The clerical budgei 
was also reduced and the previous allowance for edi- 
torial assistance was dropped altogether. The effect of 
these economies has been obvious so far as the pro- 
duction of the magazine is concerned. But the effect 
in relation to the ability of the fraternity to carry on 
during this period of war is not so well known to the 
readers of the magazine. In brief, the fraternity has 
been able to maintain itself well within its income 
down to date. Instead of drawing heavily upon the 
comparatively small reserve fund, there was actually 

(Continued on page 30) 


? Ordway Tead, “Words and Deeds,” School and Society, 
58 (September 25, 1943), 225-28. 
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USINESS management is concerned primarily with 

money matters and with the determination of 
operating policies; it is much more than mere book- 
keeping. Within the limits set by the character and 
purposes of a college or university, the business admin- 
istration should supply financial controls and the ex- 
perience for interpreting the effect of business and 
financial facts upon the institution; accordingly, it 
should be made responsible for organizing and operat- 
ing all administrative and financial activities except 
those dealing directly with the educational program. 
Business management may and often does exercise a 
strong coordinating influence over the entire institu- 
tion, an influence which is especially needed during 
such uncertain times as those of the present. Obvious- 
ly, the energies of the business staff should be directed 
toward furthering educational aims and ideals rather 
than being diverted to the “‘sideshows.”” To accomplish 
its purposes it is essential that the varied financial 
and business activities of every college or university— 
small or large, private or public—be competently di- 
rected. Approved business methods must be employed 
to fortify the institution against unfounded charges, 
but because certain types of organization and procedure 
are effective in commercial or industrial concerns does 
not necessarily mean that they are appropriate or equally 
effective in a college or university—often it is quite to 
the contrary. 


INSEPARABILITY OF EDUCATIONAL AND BUSINESS 
MATTERS 


Every educational move within a college or uni- 
versity has financial consequence, and every major busi- 
ness policy affects the educational program in some 
particular. A new plan of examinations may cut the 
income from students; on the other hand, knowing 
when to switch from common stocks to triple-A bonds 
may determine whether or not there will be any ex- 
aminations at all. No inherent conflict exists between 
educational and business matters—they are merely 
two phases of the same problem—though differences 
of opinion as to methods and procedures are inevitable 
wherever more than one person is involved. These 
differences should be considered superficial by both 
the educational and business administrators, whose 
attitude must be that of wholehearted cooperation in 


Business Management of Colleges 
and Universities 


By W. A. STUMPF 
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* W. A. Stumpf is associated with a committee of 
the Association of College and University Bust- 
ness Officers. His headquarters are at the Busi- 
ness Office, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Dr. Stumpf is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


applying policies and practices adopted after careful 
study and discussion. 

Too often a chasm exists between the educational 
and the business staffs which is artificial and unwar- 
ranted. The former may feel that the business office 
thinks only of “how much can we get?” or “how little 
need we pay?” The business office is often insistent 
upon definite statements for matters that are inherently 
indefinite in character, not seeming to understand that 
some things cannot be reduced to precise figures, and 
frequently it is accused of delaying and impeding edu- 
cational work through trying to save a penny here and 
a dollar there while twenty eager young men hang 
over the benches in the laboratory thirsting for knowl- 
edge that cannot be given them because the “order 
for the equipment was delayed.” The business staff, 
on the other hand, sometimes feels very definitely that 
the educational officers expect income to be clipped 
weekly at the same time the hedges are evened up and 
with as little effort, and that the deans and department 
heads take a perverse pleasure in being as inaccurate 
as possible whenever money is concerned, as well as 
apparently scattering the pink copies of the vouchers 
(from which the checks are written after the dean ap- 
proves) far and wide and everywhere except into the 
mail back to the business office. It is indubitably wrong 
for the academic officers to adopt an attitude of con- 
descension and irritation toward the business office be- 
cause it deals with the facts of college existence and 
problems reducible to the common denominator of 
dollars-and-cents and which, for the best interests of all, 
must be handled systematically and uniformly; it is 
equally indefensible for the business office to take the 
position that educational administrators and the teach- 
ing staff have no stake in most of the major decisions 
of business management and that, even if they did 
have, they could not understand the usages and re- 
quirements of sound business practice, anyway. Of 
course the chasm can be bridged—but it may require 
some straight talking from both sides. The remedy 
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to the situation lies in arriving at a common under- 
standing of one another's problems, and making a con- 
certed effort to work together with good will rather 
than with debilitating suspicions and jealousies. 
Business management exists to serve the educational 
program by conserving institutional resources and by 
relieving other officials of duties not educational in 
character. The business office will serve best by as- 
sisting in planning and administering certain phases 
of the program but not by attempting to direct, regulate, 
or dictate it. No department head should have cause 
to complain that his plans are hampered for want of 
material because bills are not paid promptly or ac- 
counts are not kept up to date. Furthermore, business 
management must be well-informed as to the educa- 
tional aims of the institution and be sympathetic to- 
ward them, interested in the work of all departments 
but partial toward none, willing to furnish such inti- 
mate financial information as may be needed, and able 
to contribute counsel on major matters of institutional 
policy, whether they be educational or financial. In a 
word, the modern business officer must acquire much 
of the background of the educational expert. The 
business office, however, should have neither the power 
to hinder nor the inclination to curtail educational un- 
dertakings. The ‘watchdog of the treasury” method 
of operation and the “saving” purchasing agent are 
out of place in the modern institutional business office. 
The educational administration, on the other hand, 
should seek the advice of the business office on the fi- 
nancial implications of their proposals, and both they 
and the business officials must realize that the business 
management of a college or university is one of the 
phases of educational management. The educational 
officer also has a major responsibility to keep his ex- 
penditures within his budget and to observe the clerical 
routines necessary for accurate records and systematic 
operation, and he should be aware of the duty of the 
business office not only to see that he does so but also to 
assist him in doing so by means of efficient machinery. 
Effective institutional administration can be achieved 
in the long run only if the several officials, educational 
and business, become acquainted with one another's 
separate as well as common problems and plan to work 
together cooperatively as men of good will should. 


CENTRALIZING BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Experience indicates that an effective administration 
can be maintained best if the control of business activi- 
ties is centralized in a single officer of major rank re- 
porting to and serving as the right hand of the presi- 
dent of the institution in financial and business mat- 
ters. Not all business officials agree among themselves 
that this principle is sound as far as they are concerned. 
Some of them feel that the board of control should 
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have a continuous check on business operations through 


an official usually called a “comptroller” in order to 
keep the operating business officials and the educational 
officers from straying from the spirit and letter of 
board actions on business matters. Unless such an 
official is himself properly fenced in with respect to 
his authority and duties, the institution is likely to 
have two officials getting into each other’s way and 
adding to the trials of the president to keep the un- 
dertaking on an even keel. The advantages of cen- 
tralization seem to outweigh any possible disadvantage 
it may have. The needs of the educational program can 
be met more promptly and effectively because overlap- 
ping of like activities can be minimized if not com- 
pletely eliminated, business activities can be closely co- 
ordinated, standards and uniform methods of pro- 
cedure can be adopted, and, on the whole, scientific 
management as opposed to tradition can be applied. 
Complete centralization is sometimes objected to—and 
occasionally with reason—because it may become bu- 
reaucratic and make the educational program a bond- 
servant to routine. Also, some educational officers and 
presidents like to keep their fingers in one corner of 
the business pie either “because we've always done it 
that way,” or because they honestly think their peculiar 
skill in particular phases of business activity cannot 
be improved upon. Sometimes they are correct. 

State laws, particularly many of those passed during 
the economic depression of the 1930’s have compelled 
the performance of certain business functions outside 
the institutions under state control. State budget com- 
missions, state purchasing agents, state regulation of 
travel allowances, and state systems of bookkeeping 
are among such activities. The wisdom of many of the 
fiscal controls established under these laws is debatable 
in the light of actual results obtained. State officials 
who have final veto power may understand little and 
care less about the effects upon the institutions they 
are supposed to guide so long as their own political 
prestige is enhanced by a record of “economy,” how- 
ever achieved. Elective officials, who are astute politi- 
cians, however, usually avoid too much interference, 
for the one thing that will arouse an electorate is med- 
dling with the educational system, as some have found 
to their political sorrow. 


OTHER PRINCIPLES 


Many an institution, large and small, has survived 
political harassment, financial depression, unrealistic 
general administration, or internal troubles because 
the business administration, by giving trustworthy 
advice and refusing to be swerved from its main pur- 
poses while at the same time employing efficacious 
business practices, has enabled it to ride out the financial 
repercussions of the storm. Continuity in sound busi- 
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ness management can scarcely be overestimated. With- 
out it some of our largest and most widely known in- 
stitutions, public or private, must have been seriously 
weakened if not virtually destroyed. The permanency 
of business officials is to a large extent a recognition 
of the importance of continuity in the coordinating 
influence they exert upon the institutions they serve. 

The business management of a college or university 
is under almost constant necessity to recommend and 
to employ business procedures that will conserve pres- 
ent resources and attract new ones, and that will insure 
financial solvency. In consequence, the formulation 
of business policies must be in the hands of persons 
having business sagacity as well as an educational out- 
look. While those responsible for business manage- 
ment must be interested in economy, it is clear that 
economies are legitimate only if they do not jeopardize 
educational results. Profit-making is not a proper ob- 
jective of an educational institution or of its business 
management ; instead, virtually all of the income should 
be spent though the institution should not live beyond 
its means. Expansion ordinarily should come by way of 
new gifts or additional appropriations rather than 
through accumulating surpluses from current opera- 
tions. It should not be inferred, however, that the 
business management is released from the obligation to 
study every detail of operation to discover where 
legitimate and constructive economies can be intro- 
duced without impairing the educational program. 
And in times of economic depression, the business 
administration should be an indispensable aid to the 
president and board in solving problems of forced re- 
trenchments. 

Financial policies should reach the staff with the 
least possible friction and misunderstanding, and busi- 
ness operation in general should be conducted upon 
as simple a plan as possible consistent with accuracy 
and the protection of institutional resources. The few- 
er the persons involved in the routine of completing 
a transaction or handling a document, the less the ex- 
pense, the irritation, and the delay. On the other 
hand, the system must not dispense with what the 
accountants call “adequate internal controls’ nor may 
it open the door to dishonesty. The rule of business, 
that he who collects the money (or pays it out) should 
not handle the bookkeeping records, is as applicable to 
college and university business management as it is 
to commercial enterprises. Simplicity means, rather, 
the elimination of wasteful and aimless practices such 
as obtaining half a dozen sets of initials on a docu- 
ment, none of which anyone can or does read, the un- 
necessary shuttling back and forth of forms that 
could be corrected by a simple telephone call, and 
similar “busy work.” 

The importance of the business function should be 
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recognized in the institutional statutes and by-laws by 
the inclusion of a section, general in character, on busi- 
ness organization and procedure, with broad descrip- 
tions of the duties of the principal business officers. 
Detailed statements should be avoided as they tend to 
freeze conditions and relationships that are inherently 
fluid. Business officials, as well as those who admin- 
ister any phase of the college program, must be vested 
with a generous amount of discretion, and be replaced 
if they are incapable of using their grant wisely. 

In principle the business function is the same in 
large and in small institutions and in colleges and uni- 
versities of every type. If anything, the business man- 
agement of a small college must be more efficient than 
that of a large university because the former has not 
the resources to offset a damaging error. The amount 
involved may seem small to a large institution, but to 
the small college it may represent the difference be- 
tween life and death. All institutions, large or small, 
publicly or privately controlled, have the common need 
for sound business management and efficient business 
operation. It is not too much to say that the success 
of many of our institutions of higher learning has been 
due in part to the fact that business officers have not 
only seen their duty but have done it well. 


Manual on Business 
Organization 

A committee representing each of the regional as- 
sociations of university and college business officers is 
preparing a manual on the business organization and 
administration of universities and colleges. The execu- 
tive group of the committee in charge of details is com- 
posed of J. C. Christensen, Controller, University of 
Michigan, chairman; A. S. Johnson, Comptroller, 
Rutgers University ; A. M. Graham, Business Manager, 
Winthrop College; E. S. Erwin, Assistant Comptroller, 
Stanford University; and Lloyd Morey, Comptroller, 
University of Illinois, representing the American 
Council on Education. W. A. Stumpf is serving as 
research associate. The committee invites correspond- 
ence on subjects within the field of the manual, which 
should be sent to the headquarters of the project: 
Room 202, University Hall, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


If your magazine is not properly addressed 
to your postal zone number, please supply your 
zone number to the national office, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Homewood, IIl. 
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HREE MEN, a preacher, a painter, and a cowboy, 

were looking into the Grand Canyon. The 
preacher exclaimed, “How wonderful are the works 
of the Creator!”’; the painter observed, beau- 
tiful is the coloring of the walls. I would that I could 
put it upon canvas!’’; the cowboy squirted tobacco 
juice over the edge and said, “What a hell of a place 
to lose a cow!” 

This simple and not very elegant story dramatizes 
the fact that we humans interpret new experiences 
and problems in the light of our background of 
knowledge and values. It follows, therefore, that, 
other things being equal, the broader and sounder 
our knowledge and the sounder our values, the 
sounder will be our conclusions and judgments and 
our interpretation of new experiences. 

Because this is a period of national stress and 
emergency, our social institutions are being subjected 
to searching scrutiny and criticism; and rightly so, 
' since the very existence of the emergency is proof 
sufficient of their inadequacy. The public school is 
one of these institutions, and its importance, as well 
as its responsibility for social conditions is demon- 
strated by the large amount of attention it is receiving 
today in the press, pulpit, and public platform. 

For the same reason that our three friends saw 
widely different things when they viewed the Grand 
Canyon, so the numerous writers and speakers on 
education see different deficiencies and suggest dif- 
ferent remedies when they contemplate modern edu- 
cation. The plain fact is that education, like the Grand 
Canyon, is an extremely large and complex matter, 
and the ordinary observer sees only a small part of 
it, believes he has seen the whole of it, comes to cer- 
tain conclusions about it, and thereafter refuses to 
see or consider other aspects which do not harmonize 
with his ideas. He is chronically short on facts and 
long on prejudices and unsupported opinion. He is 
usually right enough to warrant some consideration, 
but much too far wrong to qualify as a major prophet. 
Incidentally, it is for the same reason that we have 
so many religious denominations all based upon the 
teaching of one person, Jesus Christ; and so many 
schools of political thought, all claiming allegiance 
to the central principle of democracy. 


Who Should Be the Leaders in 
Educational Reconstruction? 


By J. A. STARRAK 


* J]. A. Starrak is Professor of Education, lowa 
State College, Ames, lowa. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


Now I am not deploring this show of interest by 
the laymen in matters educational. On the contrary, 
I am highly gratified by it, because I am fully con- 
vinced that educational institutions must be controlled 
by the people if they are to serve democratic ends. 
However, I am convinced that most laymen who write 
for public consumption on educational matters are 
adding considerably to the murkiness of the intel- 
lectual climate surrounding the problem of education 
rather than clarifying it. Since the education of a 
nation is the most powerful determinant of its fu- 
ture, it is imperative in a democracy that the public 
think as clearly as possible about it. 

The numerous writers who are wont to express 
opinions on educational matters may be roughly clas- 
sified into several groups. I should like to discuss as 
many of these groups as space permits. 

First, the intellectuals, such as Walter Lippman, 
who evidently believe everyone should be subjected 
to extended instruction in English and other lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, history and the classics, 
in order that he may be able to express himself 
as well as they do. They reason that because those 
subjects are useful to them in their work, they would 
be equally useful to everyone else. They overlook the 
fact that not all people are as fortunate as they in 
the possession of superior mental ability; and that 
not all high school students are going to be writ- 
ers, for which they should be forever grateful, since 
otherwise their incomes would suffer a serious drop. 
Moreover, writers are not made by taking courses 
in English. Some of our outstanding journalists 
flunked their elementary English courses in college, 
and the majority of our English professors could 
make but scanty livings by writing. 

Another group of intellectuals, headed by Hutchins 
of Chicago, insist that the best preparation for living 
successfully in the modern world is to be found in 
a thorough grounding in the history and philosophy 
of ancient and medieval times and in the study of 
ancient languages. This group is violently opposed to 
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vocational education, except perhaps in the higher 

rofessional levels of medicine, law, and religion 
which, oddly enough, they do. not classify as voca- 
tions. If the members of this group had read history 
more intelligently they would know that every sub- 
ject which is now, or ever has been, in the curricula 
of school and college, was introduced because of its 
vocational value. When, however, old vocations dis- 
appear and new ones emerge, they object to the in- 
troduction of new subjects and courses relevant to the 
new vocations. This group appears to believe that 
all folks worthy of receiving an education are going 
to be college presidents and professors. I can well 
believe that there are some eternal verities which 
should be an essential element in the educataion of 
every man, but I cannot believe that the education 
appropriate for the gentleman of leisure of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries is the kind of edu- 
cation needed by the average citizen of the twentieth 
century. 

Second, in this group are those good sincere people 
who rightly place great emphasis upon the moral 
and ethical values of life, and who are disturbed by 
what they regard as evidences of moral decadence 
in the behavior of modern man. They advocate the 
introduction of religion in our school curriculum. 
That there is room for improvement in our moral 
and ethical behavior no one will deny, but to be- 
lieve that teaching religion in our public schools will 
provide a sure-fire remedy is hardly supported by the 
facts of experience. The moral standards of certain 
countries where the teaching of religion in schools 
is compulsory are certainly not higher than ours. A 
recent investigation in our own country disclosed the 
startling fact that children who habitually attended 
Sunday school were no more honest, truthful, or de- 
pendable than those who did not, when factors af- 
fecting social and economic status were equated. The 
fact is that we do teach ethical ideals and practices in 
our schools today, but they are largely nullified by 
the influences of several out-of-school agencies which 
are conducted for profit and not for the good of 
children. It is doubtful if teaching religion in schools 
would contribute greatly to the improvement of moral 
behavior while the agencies referred to are allowed to 
go on unchecked. 

Third, some writers possessing high ideals of demo- 
cratic citizenship and keenly aware of the wide gap 

een current practices and their ideals deplore 
the failure of the public schools to inculcate demo- 
cratic principles and practices. They insist on more 
attention being given to learning the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, the history of our 
country, the structure of our government, and to such 
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patriotic gestures as saluting the flag, observing na- 
tional holidays, and singing patriotic songs. 

Now all these are worthy activities, and if carried 
on with understanding will develop a not altogether 
undesirable type of patriotism, but they do not guar- 
antee the development of truly democratic principles 
and practices in the everyday lives of students. De- 
mocracy and true patriotism must be more than re- 
citing the Constitution verbatim and saluting the flag. 
Democracy is a way of thinking and feeling and liv- 
ing. It is concerned with our relations with our fellows 
in the ordinary affairs of life and not with the strict 
observance of ritual. 

Reliable investigators have found that measurable 
improvement in conduct occurs only when emphasis 
is placed upon actual experiencing in concrete situa- 
tions and upon the discussion of the meanings and 
significance of the activities involved. No informed 
student of child development attaches any permanent 
value to direct instruction in creeds, verses, slogans, 
and pledges, or to systems of awards and ranks. 
More effective are those methods which enlist child 
participation in types of behavior leading to the goals 
sought, with opportunities for generalization. 

In general the folks in these three groups are to 
be classified as conservative, not to say traditional, 
in their general viewpoint, finding their authority in 
the past and longing for a return to the “good old 
days.” 

On the opposite end of the conservative-liberal 
scale are to be found other groups who find their 
inspiration not in the distant and irrevocable past, 
but in the shifting needs of the immediate present. 
We can pay our respects to only three of these at 
this time. 

First, there are those who would make the study 
of modern foreign languages, particularly Spanish 
and Portugese, compulsory in our schools. Their 
chief argument is that a knowledge of the languages 
of other peoples will produce sympathetic understand- 
ing between nations, thus promoting peace and har- 
mony. For generations in European countries it has 
been the custom to teach several languages in all 
high schools and colleges. One looks in vain for the 
peace, goodwill, and sympathy promised by our 
teachers of foreign languages. In fact, Europe has 
been the scene of more wars than has any other 
continent. The plain fact is that the average child 
can acquire in two or three years of foreign language 
in high school only an inadequate and faltering un- 
derstanding and use of a foreign language. 

Second, there are those who presume to see, in 
the alarming scarcity of skilled tradesmen and me- 
chanical workers revealed by our early attempts in 
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the production of equipment and materials needed 
for national defense, a convincing argument for in- 
creased emphasis upon vocational education in our 
public schools. This deficiency in our educational 
program, not only with reference to industrial occu- 
pations, but in many others, was well known to some 
educators before the war. Their efforts to promote 
this type of education were only partially successful, 
due to the very determined opposition of some of 
the groups previously referred to. Since our war 
preparations began, several million men have been 
given short intensive training in a few rather specific 
mechanical operations, such as welding, sheet metal 
work, and machine operation, in which there was a 
pressing demand for workers. It is a mistake to regard 
such instruction as an adequate program of vocational 
education, for this must include the scientific, eco- 
nomic, and sociological aspects of the different occu- 
pational fields in addition to the strictly manipulative 
phases. 

Third, the last group to be mentioned is the latest 
one to appear upon the scene. Members of this group 
are loudly advocating that, because there is a need 
for a certain proportion of men in the armed forces 
with ability to use certain mathematical processes 
slightly more involved than ordinary arithmetic, ev- 
ety boy and girl in high school must be forced to 
study two or more years of mathematics, including 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 

This argument sounds logical enough at first sight, 
but there are large flaws in it. Most certainly any boy 
or girl who possesses the native capacity requisite for 
the understanding and effective use of mathematics 
should be advised to study the subject not only for 
military, but for other purposes; but there are many 
who do not possess this capacity, and to require them 
to study it in the face of their very apparent inability 
to master it will simply force them to quit school 
and thus deprive them of education in other lines 
from which they could profit. This has been the re- 
sult of making mathematics mandatory in the 
There is no reason to believe it will have a different 
effect in the future. 

Now representatives of all these groups are agreed, 
and rightly so, that some rather drastic changes are 
needed in our educational system, but the remedies 
they propose are much too simple. The problem is a 
much more complex one than they envisage. It cannot 
be solved by harking back either to the ancient or 
medieval civilizations, or by teaching religious dog- 
mas and creeds, or by inculcating blind narrow pa- 
triotism, or by making the teaching of certain subjects 
mandatory. 

Our current educational programs must be analyzed 
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in the light of the present-day problems and condi- 
tions of all our people, illuminated by the wisdom 
from the past and by our best vision of the future. 
Our best and wisest students and leaders in all areas 
of human living must be given major places at the 
council table. 

When the analysis is made, it will be revealed that 
our schools have clung too tenaciously to the past 
and that fundamental changes are imperative. These 
changes, however, have as much, if not more, to do 
with the methods and the spirit of teaching as with 
the subject matter taught. 

The reconstruction of our educational system is a 
pressing problem, important and complex, and in 
its solution the opinions of pedants campaigning for 
some hastily conceived remedies, should be given 
scant attention. Education must be a well-integrated, 
carefully planned process dealing with all important 
phases of individual and group life, and based as 
much as possible upon the findings of research in all 
phases of human learning and conduct and of in- ° 
dividual and group life. Much of this research has 
already been done, but many of our self-appointed 
educational experts seem to be poorly informed in 
this regard. Obviously, unless one is well acquainted 
with the findings of modern research in education, 
psychology, and sociology, as well as with the phi- 
losophy of bygone days, he is poorly equipped to 
qualify as a leader in educational matters regardless 
of his standing as an authority in another field. 


Pop Rings the Bell 


How adequate schools, adequately equipped, and 
better paid teachers bring a dollar and cents return 
to community, state and nation, is the theme of a new 
sound motion picture, “Pop Rings the Bell.” Pro- 
duction of this motion picture has been assigned to 
The Jam Handy Organization, by its sponsors—The 
National School Service Institute. 

Upon completion, prints or copies in 16 mm. will 
be made available for showings before special groups, 
including PTA, business men’s and business women’s 
clubs and organizations, taxpayer and civic groups. 
The picture dramatizes the new and growing needs 
of schools to provide the kind of education the com- 
munity and Nation must have to meet the new de- 
mands inevitable in the postwar world. 

Correspondence should be addressed to Jam Handy 
Organization, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Buy War Bonds—Back the Boys at the Front. 
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Tuition and Learning 


By WILLARD B. SPAULDING and WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


Many observers in the armed forces and in war in- 
dustry are critical of the results of American Secondary 
Education as these become evident in the achievements 
of men who are selected for service or for defense jobs. 
These observers are quoted as saying that men who 
have attended our schools cannot read properly, write 
legibly, compute accurately, give orders understandably, 
or receive them with comprehension. If this be true, 
and there is no reason to doubt the truth of these al- 
legations, we should give serious consideration to 
the basic problems of more effective tuition. Obvious- 
ly the methods which have been used have not been 
fruitful. 

The basic purpose of schools in any society is to 
facilitate learning. This is, in fact, the only reason that 
we have schools. There may be differences in what 
pupils in a given society must learn but there is no get- 
ting away from the fact that they need to learn some- 
thing. The school has become the universal agency for 
helping youth to learn. On many occasions we forget 
this primary basic function and talk of the school as an 
agent for democracy, as a perpetuator of culture. or as 
some other social agency. When we do this, we are 
confusing the things which our society wishes youth 
to learn with the agency which it has selected to in- 
sure efficient learning. Other societies select different 
things for their youth, but all select the school as the 
agency for securing efficient learning. 

The school, then, is intended to facilitate learning 
and it is universally present, in one form or another, 
in all societies. Too often the school becomes so in- 
volved with what it teaches that it overlooks the neces- 
sity for becoming more efficient in what it does. 

One of the reasons why both the Latin school and 
the Academy lost their influence is to be found in their 
failure to distinguish between ends and means, between 
content and method. These institutions failed to realize 
that they came into being and continued to exist be- 
cause it was expected that they would help young 
people to learn. Unfortunately, they began to be more 
interested in the content of their curricula and less in- 
terested in the methods which they used to teach this 
content. This same attitude is again common to many 
high schools. The high schools today are seeking to 
discover some magic formula, some new courses, some 
new content, which will enable them to meet those de- 
mends of society, which they feel but which they do 
not define. This searching for new content, by itself, is 
futile. It is an excellent example of effort which is not 


* Willard B. Spaulding is Superintendent of 
Schools, Passaic, New Jersey. William 
Kvaraceus is Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of guidance, research, and curriculum. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


directed toward the real purpose of education. What 
these schools need to know first is how to make sure 
that pupils learn. There is little point in seeking new 
things for pupils to learn when we do not know 
whether what we ask them to do will result in their 
learning anything. We must make certain, before all 
else, that we know how to do our job, that we know 
that the methods which we use are effective, that the 
pupils who attend our schools will learn efficiently be- 
cause of the way in which the schools are carried on. 
Only when this has been done can we then turn to 
what pupils should learn, and, with our more exact 
methods, be sure that they do learn these things. We 
need, then, criteria by which the methods of the 
school can be evaluated, so that we may judge their 
effectiveness. 

There is but one criterion by which we should judge 
the efficacy of our method and it is this: Are our 
methods in accord with the ways in which man learns? 
If they are, it is obvious that they will facilitate learn- 
ing. If they are not, it is equally obvious that they 
will hinder it. We should retain and improve those 
procedures which meet our criterion and promptly 
discard those which do not. 

There are many times when we forget that we are 
dealing with sensitive human beings at a time in 
their lives when they are pliable and can be molded. 
When we teach algebra, for example, we also develop 
attitudes and emotions which become important parts 
of the personalities of our pupils. Prescott* states, 
“We know conclusively that academic standards and 
subject-matter objectives are insisted upon frequently, 
even though they do real damage to children. We 
know, too, that often school routines are adhered to 
in such a ritualistic fashion as to deny children the 
opportunities for experience or self-expression that 
would establish their faith in themselves or afford 
them the insights into life and social processes which 
they sorely need. The issue must be made clear. Is it 
more important that children develop adjusted, in- 
tegrated personalities or that they fulfill some other 


* Prescott, Daniel A., Emotion and the Educative Process, 
American Council on Education, 1938, p. 137. 
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traditional educational objectives?” The implication is 
rather obvious: choosing the desirable alternative 
means excluding the others. This is not true. Those 
methods which develop integrating personalities will, 
at the same time, result in the learning of all the essen- 
tial skills and understandings which came from the 
traditional program. Every accurate evaluation of the 
results of those schools which place the major em- 
phasis of their program of education upon the child 
has shown that they also do unusually well in the field 
of subject matter. The opposite does not hold true. 
Wherever there has been accurate evaluation of re- 
sults, the schools whose major emphasis has been upon 
mastery of subject matter have not done well in the 
field of developing integrating personalities. Meth- 
ods of teaching, then, are important because of what 
they do to the personality of the pupil. 

Methods are also important because of their effects 
upon the pupil’s desire to learn more and his attitude 
of self-improvement. A simple illustration may clear 
this point. “A college professor was elated when his 
young son showed proficiency in learning a fixed list 
of spelling words in his second year of school. Some 
of his friends asked about the methods by which the 
words were taught. The professor replied that he was 
little concerned with the method. He wanted results 
in spelling and the school seemed to be obtaining 
them satisfactorily, as indicated by his son’s perfect 
reports. Two years later this same professor was 
vigorous in his criticism of the school for failing to 
obtain results. His son now disliked spelling and 
failed approximately half of the time. In addition, he 
was falling down in meeting the fixed knowledge 
ends in other subjects, such as reading, geography, and 
arithmetic. It was some time before this fundamen- 
talist professor realized the way in which his child 
learned to spell, determined whether in the long run 
he would continue to spell, or that the way in which 
he learned to read determined his interest and facility 
in reading in later years. He came to see that the end 
was included in the means and that in the long run the 
quality of the end could never rise above the quality 
of the means.”? This illustration could be matched by 
many another. The evidence on this point is over- 
whelming. The methods which we use determine the 
attitudes of our pupils toward further learning. 

If we expect pupils to acquire desirable attitudes as 
well as understandings, we must be sure that our 
methods are actually in accord with the ways in which 
persons develop attitudes. 

Most persons will agree that teaching is intended to 
facilitate learning and most teachers will state that 
the methods which they use actually do this. In other 


* Hopkins, L. Thomas, Interaction, D. C. Heath, 1941, p. 6. 
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words, most teachers feel that they are quite efficient 
in what they do. When one investigates the results 
of research in the field of learning and teaching, a 
different point of view emerges. 

H. A. Carr® reports that tuition or teaching, when 
given in too great a degree or at an improper time has 
a detrimental effect on learning. Persons learn more 
thoroughly and more rapidly when they have relative- 
ly little direction. The typical classroom situation has 
far too much directed activity for effective learning 
to occur. This same report shows that the prevention 
of inadequate responses aided learning only under 
special conditions and then to a very limited degree. 

It has been demonstrated conclusively that one does 
not learn through repetition. J. A. McGeogh* states, 
“Other things being equal; those acts leading to 
consequences which satisfy a need are selected and 
learned, whereas those leading to consequences which 
do not satisfy a need are eliminated or inhibited.” 
It is the result which comes from the act, not the repeti- 
tion of the act, which produces learning. Careful ob- 
servation of many classrooms has revealed the frequent 
use of repetition as a method of teaching in spite of the 
fact that scientists have known for over ten years that 
this did not produce learning. As used in most class- 
rooms, it is detrimental rather than helpful. 

Many teachers and many schools are operated on 
the principle of requiring pupils to do as they are 
told. If any pupil questions a rule or asks why he 
must do an assignment, he is told that he is to do it 
because he was told to do so. What he does has no 
meaning for him. His desire to explore reasons and to 
try other modes of behaving is seriously restricted. 
Patrick,® Krechevsky,* and Spence* have shown that it 
is necessary for the learner to carry on his own method 
of systernatic search for the solution to a problem. 
When pupils are trained to do only what they are told 
to do, it is not possible for them to seek for solutions. 
The tuition of the school, in this instance, is extremely 
antagonistic to learning. Many schools use examina- 
tions as a goad to the activity of their pupils. They 
must pass them or fail the course. They are instruments 
of compulsion for enforcing useless memorization 


*Carr, H. A., “Teaching and Learning,” J. Genetic Psy- 
chology, 37; 189-218; 1930. 

*McGeogh, J. A., Learning. In Boring, E. G.; Langfield, 
H. S.; Weld, H. P., Introduction to Psychology. Wiley, 1939, 
pp. 290-329. 

° Patrick, J. R., “Studies in Rational Behavior and Emotion- 
al Excitement,” J. Comparative Psychology, 18: 1-22, 153-95; 
1934, 

* Krechevsky, I., “Hypotheses in Rats.” Psychology R, 39: 
516-32; 1932. 

™Spence, K. W., “Analyses of the Formation of Visual 
Discrimination Habits in Chimpanzees,” J]. Comparative 
Psychology, 23: 77-100; 1937. “Gradual versus Sudden Solu- 
tion of Discrimination Problems by Chimpanzees,” J. Com- 
parative Psychology, 25: 213-214; 1938. 


and driving pupils beyond their capacities. J. E. Wal- 
lace Wallin,® an authority in mental hygiene, writes: 
“The mental strain, nervous tension, sleeplessness, 
worry, anxiety, fear and emotional upsets occasioned 
by tests and examinations have laid in countless chil- 
dren and youths the groundwork of inferiority com- 
plexes, insecurity, convictions of worthlessness and 
failure, deep-seated discouragement and despondence, 
emotional conflicts, ugly jealousies, phobias, timiditus, 
obsessions, compulsions, compensatory maladjust- 
ments, crippling regressions and inhibitions, disease- 
breeding ruminations, and dissociations. Frequently, 
these difficulties have never been outgrown and they 
have sometimes developed into definite psychosis.” 
The opinion given here is corroborated by evidence 
accumulated in many other instances. In spite of this, 
many schools continue to require examinations at 
arbitrary intervals in order to compel pupils to work. 

Students of learning have known for a long time 
that seeking to discover the adequate response or the 
solution to the problem situation usually involves 
errors. These errors are a normal part of the learning 
process. If they are inhibited, the effect is detrimental. 
Many schools and many teachers penalize pupils when 
these errors occur. If, for example, the pupils are 
being taught to solve linear equations involving two 
unknowns, they are usually given an assignment of 
either 10 or 20 exercises to solve. The teacher knows 
that they have not learned to solve equations of this 
type. The exercise is part of the process of learning. 
He marks these pupils, however, upon the number of 
exercises which are solved correctly. This, in effect, 
inhibits inadequate responses and so is detrimental to 
the learning process. In addition to this, it means 
that the teacher is not evaluating the quantity and the 
quality of the learning, but is, rather, evaluating the 
way in which the pupils try to learn. The pupils are 
not marked on what they have learned, but on the 
way in which they attempt to do it. 

These examples, and there are countless others 
which can be given, show that many schools use meth- 
ods which are not in accord with the way in which 
learning takes place and which often are actually 
harmful rather than helpful. Educators need to know 
everything that they can discover about the way in 
which learning takes place; they should invent and 
use methods of teaching which are in accord with these 
ways. When the program of the secondary school 
gives sufficient consideration to these basic principles, 
it will begin to develop rich experiences for its pupils 
and will actually become efficient in its tuition. Only 
in this way can the real purposes of the school be 
achieved. 


* Wallin, J. E. Wallace, “Scholastic Pottage,” Progressive 
Education (March, 1936), 13: 179. 
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Federal Aid for Education* 


“Religion, morality and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged.” —From the Ordinance of 1787. 


That the United States, the richest country in the 
world, should tolerate educational inequalities and a 
degree of illiteracy not found in any other first-class 
power is as amazing as it is tragic and menacing to our 
democratic form of government. 

Ever since World War I revealed the shocking con- 
ditions prevalent in many of our states, the friends of 
public education have carried on a ceaseless battle to 
persuade Congress to pass bills which would provide 
national aid to remedy these conditions. In 1943, two 
similar bills were presented: S. 637 to the Senate and 
H.R. 2849 to the House of Representatives. Each of 
these bills provided for two funds: First, an annual 
Emergency Fund of $200,000,000 to be apportioned 
among all the states on the basis of public school 
A.D.A.; second, an annual Egualization Fund of 
$100,000,000 to be distributed among the states on the 
basis of need. The District of Columbia and five 
states would receive no equalization grant. 

S. 637 was defeated by the political trick of at- 
taching to it an amendment which made it unacceptable 
to many of its original supporters. It has now been 
turned back to the Senate Committee. Present hope 
therefore lies chiefly in the possibility of securing the 
passage of H.R. 2849. ; 

It is to be hoped that every Phi Delta Kappan 
will align himself with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the American Federation of Labor, the C.I.O. and a 
host of other outstanding national organizations and 
will join with them in taking an active and vigorous 
part in working for the passage of these two bills. This 
he can do not only by writing to his Congressmen but 
also by persuading laymen and lay organizations in 
his community to do the same. 

The December, 1943, issue of the N.E.A. Journal, 
(p. 248), gives a table showing the attitude of the 
Senators of each state with reference to S. 637. This 
same issue (p. 247) makes definite suggestions as to 
procedures to be adopted by the friends of these bills. 

The present situation offers a rare opportunity for 
Phi Delta Kappans to exercise leadership in a great 
national education crisis. 


FLETCHER HARPER SwIFT, in Lambda 
Chapter News Letter 


* Apologies for publishing December news in our October 
issue but the date of appearance of this issue makes this pos- 
sible and the cause makes it 


desirable.-—EbiTor. 
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On the Status Quo 


The statistics which follow in the three tables are 
largely self-explanatory. They cover the 34th fiscal 
year which closed on May 31, 1943. A careful study 
of them should be made by each chapter and by each 
member who wishes to follow the progress of the 
fraternity. The percentage of members in good stand- 
ing for the year appearing in Table III is 37.7 and 
this is 5.6 per cent lower than in the 33rd fiscal year. 
The loss in good standing memberships, 13,026 to 
11,635, is a matter of serious concern to Phi Delta 
Kappa and every possible effort should be made to 
recover these memberships. 

A study of Tables 1 and II will reveal five field and 
six campus chapters with higher percentages than for 
the previous year. All other chapters are lower in per- 
centage of good standing. The percentage of good 
standing in field chapters dropped 9.6 per cent and in 
campus chapters 4.8 per cent. Much of the loss is ob- 
viously due to the inability of the chapters to carry on 
a normal program of dues collection. The pressure of 
war activities, the frequent turnover in officer per- 
sonnel, reduction in number of meetings and in at- 
tendance at meetings, the large number of members 
in military service, and the greatly reduced real income 
of the members have all taken their toll. That the loss 
has not been greater is significant. 

The greatly reduced number of initiates has seri- 
ously affected the growth of the fraternity and the in- 
come as well. The number of initiates in each of the 
past five years has been successively 2143, 2218, 1952, 
1735, and 1095. In the current year, initiates reported 
to date number 378. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


an addition to that fund last year. Unless conditions 
become much worse, the fraternity should be able to 
carry on for the duration and to face the reconstruc- 
tion period in good financial condition. 

Changes in office personnel, due to resignations, 
have resulted in a complete new staff of three mem- 
bers. The effect upon the routine and productiveness 
of the office has been less difficult than was antici- 
pated, but the changes have involved many adapta- 
tions and temporary adjustments in routine and the 
magazine has had to suffer, probably more than other 


Concern Phi Delta Kappa 


TABLE I. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 
34TH FISCAL YEAR 


Good Standing} Arrears 
Nomi 
Chapters Total | Num-| Per 
ber Cent 33rd 32nd nal 
177 | 119 | 67.2] 34] 13] 
ET re 135 80 | 59.3 19 9 27 
ee ee 60 28 | 46.7 12 5 15 
EN rs 119 53 | 44.5 22 8 36 
Epsilon....... 343 | 219 | 63.8 39 16 69 
147 96 | 65.3 18 7 26 
ERS, Sa 64 5 7.8 28 15 16 
Re ae 128 63 | 49.2 28 9 28 
eee a 77 25 | 32.5 9 4 39 
eS ore 25 17 | 68.0 4 2 2 
49 34 | 69.4 7 4 
166 128 | 77.1 19 9 10 
ee 162 | 102 | 63.0 35 12 13 
Ommicron:....<:.': 36 33 | 91.7 3 0 0 
ee ee 28 21 | 75.0 4 2 1 
a are 28 25 | 89.3 3 0 0 
Sigma......... 112} 73 | 65.2| 15] 12] 12 
2 164 78 | 47.6 21 5 60 
Upsilon. 90 67 | 74.4 6 3 14 
53 16 | 30.2 11 6 20 
61 3 | 49 25 6 27 
40 21.4 5 4 10 
Omega........ 111 56 | 50.5 24 4 27 
Alpha Alpha 46 35 | 76.1 7 3 1 
Alpha Beta... .. 62 54 | 87.1 7 1 0 
AlphaGamma..| 61 25 | 41.0 12 7 17 
Alpha Delta... | 74 55 | 74.3 6 5 8 
Alpha Epsilon. .| 54 23 | 42.6 11 6 14 
Alpha Zeta... .. 78 61 | 78.2 13 2 2 
Alpha Eta... .. 76 34 | 44.7 15 5 22 
Alpha Theta 56 43 | 76.8 6 2 5 
Alpha Iota. .... 49 37 | 75.5 7 3 2 
Alpha Kappa...| 37 18 | 48.6 7 5 7 
Alpha Lambda. 39 33 | 84.6 5 1 0 
Alpha Mu..... 50 41 | 82.0 2 2 5 
Alpha Nu..... 43 | 43 |100.0 0 0 0 
Alpha Xi...... 58 46 | 79.3 9 3 0 
Alpha Omicron.| 56 39 | 69.6 12 2 3 
Alpha Pi...... 46 33 | 71.7 6 5 2 
Alpha Rho..... 60 39 | 65.0 15 5 1 
Alpha Sigma...| 86 67 | 77.9 17 2 0 
3,406 |2,088 | 61.3 548 214 556 


activities. All attempts to secure part-time editorial 
assistance have failed to produce the much needed 
help, and so we have been obliged to carry on within 
the limits of the time available for such work. 
Finally, the printer has had his troubles too, and 
we have been unable to secure the same prompt serv- 
ice that we have enjoyed for years. While this has 
been due in part to our own inability to maintain 
schedules, it has been seriously affected by the war- 
time problems in the printing plant, a condition which 
is not at all uncommon in the printing trade. 
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OF CONCERN TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


TABLE II. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 34TH FISCAL YEAR 


Total Withdrawals 
Initi- | Total 

ates | Enroll- 

34th | ment |Transfer| Dead | Drop* 


Field** 
Chapter 
Memb’r 


ee 


77 2326 211 
29 974 40 
13 1251 43 


18 1017 63 
8 757 33 
11 635 21 


21 527 11 
31 1016 41 
18 607 19 


358 
151 


Good Standing Arrears 
Enroll- 
Number| Per 3 2nd 
Cent ised 
753 194 25.8 58 57 
1831 479 26.2 101 140 
705 194 27.5 69 52 
864 191 22.1 80 75 


31.9 


39.4 
21.4 
25.0 
38.5 
20.8 


45.3 
43.1 
25.7 
67.0 
42.8 


46.9 
49.2 
26.9 
34.5 


7 
7 
Alpha Delta. . . g| 417 6 
Alpha Epsilon. . 40 1244 17 
Alpha Zeta... . 7 394 2 
Alpha Eta..... 7 369 2 
Alpha Theta s| 478 6 7 
Alpha Iota... . | 16| 489 9 8 4 9| 459] 219] 47.7 36 38 | 166 
Alpha Kappa. . 32 603 1 14 8 6 574 101 | 17.6 40 39 394 
Alpha Lambda. 7 368 3 6 38 2 319 131 | 41.1 43 22 123 
Alpha Mu..... 44 883 30 10 4 49 790 262 | 33.2 70 61 397 
Alpha Nu..... 23 602 9 8 5 4 576 215 | 37.3 45 64 252 
Alpha Xi..... 21 | 384 3 7 5 12| 357 96 | 26.9 42 23 | 196 
Alpha Omicron . 12 322 2 2 0 75 243 94 | 38.9 27 28 94 
Alpha Pi... ... 14] 183 1 4 0 178] 112] 629 21 13 32 
Alpha Rho 1 89 3 2 1 1 82 44 | 53.7 25 1 12 
Alpha Sigma 19 402 12 7 25 9 349 189 | 54.2 63 43 54 
Alpha Tau... . | 9 301 3 3 1 3 291 152 | 52.2 27 30 82 
Alpha Upsilon. 21 310 4 3 4 117 182 66 | 36.3 49 9 58 
Alpha Phi... .. 0 202 1 2 0 2 197 N 51 25.9 53 29 64 
Alpha Chi... .. 35 377 3 1 16 72 285 124 | 43.5 46 27 88 
Alpha Psi... .. 0 138 2 0 1 0 135 81 | 60.0 29 8 17 
Alpha Omega..| 39 | 237 0 1 0 15 | 221] 151 | 68.3 46 15 9 
Beta Alpha... . 3| 159 0 3 0 1}| 155 92 | 59.4 34 15 14 
Beta Beta. .... 4 12 146 1 0 2 1 142 53 | 37.3 32 32 25 
Beta Gamma 4 63 0 0 0 1 62 46 | 74.2 16 0 0 
Beta Delta... .. 38 155 1 0 1 1 152 148 | 97.4 4 0 0 
Beta Epsilon 23 83 0 1 0 0 82 82 | 100.00 0 0 0 
Zeta...... 34 37 0 0 0 0 37 37 | 100.00 0 0 0 


34,024 | 1,191 


1,095 


1,001 


942 


3,406 


27,485 


9,547 


34.74 


2,570 


2,116 


“withdrawn” memberships. 


** Field Chapter members do not lose membership in the campus chapter; but for statistical purposes they are herein 
recognized as a separate group. 


* This column is the total of members who are “withdrawn,” “demitted,” or “expelled.” The majority consists of 


31 
Chapters | Nominal 
81 52 1111 
| Gamma.....-- 38 12 179 390 
a 52 31 261 518 
Epsilon a 12 58 42 32 122 646 206 | Hi 35 0 375 
17 99 49 55 205 803 316 82 46 359 
| rere 40 38 43 833 178 117 102 436 ! 
ae 21 19 13 671 168 44 38 421 
nee 41 17 8 548 211 29 25 283 
Kappa an 27 794 27 21 50 105 591 123 56 38 374 
Lambda....... 19 | 1,222 40 35 98 290 759 344 31 46 338 4 
20 8 38 450 194 53 31 172 
| ae ee 37 9 81 848 218 96 39 495 
| Pree 33 12 1 542 363 31 27 121 
Omicron. ..... 28 22 21 23 52 593 254 61 49 229 
a 24 1019 47 34 16 106 816 383 62 52 319 
51 1282 23 42 54 20 1143 562 103 98 380 
4 ee 48 1131 38 32 92 51 918 247 42 123 506 ; 
Te. cece 13 570 14 20 14 1 521 180 95 40 206 
Upsilon....... 16 669 30 18 16 85 520 121 | 23.3 38 30 331 
q | | eee 50 832 26 21 12 115 658 244 37.1 35 32 347 7 
14 475 24 8 6 80 357 94 | 26.3 29 41 193 
re 15 988 45 32 11 41 859 164 | 19.1 63 86 546 
Omega —— . . 20 997 20 28 25 175 749 276 36.8 86 42 345 
Alpha Alpha. . . 7 575 9 14 0 24 528 73 | 13.8 31 39 385 
d 
n 
| 
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TaBLe III. SUMMARY OF CAMPUS AND FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS 
34TH FISCAL YEAR—1942-1943 


LTA KAPPAN 


Campus Chapters Field Chapters Total Fraternity 
Present ___ Good Standing Present Good Standing Present Good Standing 
Enrollment | Number | Per Cent | Enrollment | Number | Per Cent | Enrollment*| Number | Per Cent 
27,485 9,547 | 34.74 3,406 | 2,088 613 30,891 11,635 re 


* The total enrollment of membership to May 31, 1943, 34,024. 


Brotherhood Week in Wartime 


Brotherhood is not a luxury but a necessity. Espe- 
cially in wartime. It is not the deliberate assumption, 
on the ground of duty or of expediency, of an atti- 
tude of kindliness toward those not of our own circle, 
whom naturally we might distrust or dislike. It is 
rather the recognition of the true relationship of man 
to his fellowman, obedience to the law of man’s be- 
ing. The brotherhood of man is a corollary and con- 
sequence of the Fatherhood of God. All men are 
brothers one of another because all are children of 
God. For men of different races, nations or religions 
to treat one another as brothers is to live in accord 
with the nature of man as God has created him. To 
live otherwise is contrary to nature and carries with it 
the penalties that are attached to such dereliction. To 
deny brotherhood is to deny God. 

Brotherhood does not necessarily demand liking or 
fondness. That depends upon sentiments, often com- 
plex and always personal, that are beyond our con- 
trol. Liking or fondness depend upon temperament, 
but the practice of brotherhood rests upon the will. 
Brotherhood always requires the effort to understand 
our fellow. It always demands justice in our rela- 
tions with him. It always calls for respect for human 
personality. 

The essence of brotherhood is a willingness to give 
to other men every right and dignity we want to keep 
for ourselves. This elevates it from the level of senti- 
ment into that of purpose and action. Brotherhood, 
so conceived, is essential to the fulfillment of our dem- 
ocratic ideals in America. 

It is essential, also, in the world, if we are to have 
a just and lasting peace. To perpetuate unnatural at- 
titudes of intolerance, animosity, contempt and hatred 
is to keep men divided and hostile. Peace cannot be 
built on it. The dearth of brotherhood brought on 
this war. Only the practice of brotherhood between 
nations and within nations can prevent wars. 

This is the teaching of religion, and statesmen are 
coming to see it and to teach it, too. A triumph of 
armed might, a rearrangement of national boun- 
daries, even the organization of an association of na- 
tions will not, singly or together, guarantee a durable 
peace. But brotherhood will do it. Nothing else will 


do it. How much more havoc must man work before 
he learns it? 

This is the message of Brotherhood Week to be 
observed across the country under the auspices of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, Febru- 
ary 20-26, 1944. 


Awards for Research 


Pi Lambda Theta, National Association of Women 
in Education, announces two awards for research on 
“Professional Problems of Women” from the fund 
known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. These 
awards of $400 each will be granted on or before 
September 15, 1944, for significant research studies 
in education. 

A study may be submitted by any individual 
whether or not engaged at present in educational work, 
or by any chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

An unpublished study on any aspect of the pro- 
fessional problems of women may be submitted. No 
study granted an award shall become the property of 
Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta in any 
way restrict the subsequent publication of a study for 
which an award is granted, except that Pi Lambda 
Theta shall have the privilege of inserting an intro- 
ductory statement in the printed form of any study 
for which an award is made. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed 
research study shall be submitted to the Committee on 
Studies and Awards by August 1, 1944. Information 
concerning the awards and the form in which the 
final report shall be prepared will be furnished upon 
request. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards, 
May Seagoe, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Other members of the Committee on Studies and 
Awards of Pi Lambda Theta are: Margaret E. Ben- 
nett, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; Mar- 
guerite Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. ; Katherine L. McLaughlin, University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles; Helen M. Walker, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, and 
Elizabeth Woods, Los Angeles City Schools, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
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